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[..—_THE HILTON-YOUNG AND WILSON REPORTS ON 
- EAST AFRICA. 


HE suggestions as to the lines of future policy in East Africa 
T made by General Smuts in his Rhodes Memorial Lectures on 
November 2nd and 16th have called attention anew to the 
recommendations of the Hilton-Young Report(') and to the Report 
by Sir Samuel Wilson issued last September.(*?) In order to make 
clear the significance of General Smuts’ proposals it is necessary to 
entmerate in outline the main conclusions arrived at by the authors 
of those Reports, the second of which must be read in conjunction 
with the first, of which it was the outcome. 

The Hilton-Young Commission was appointed in November, 1927, 
and the following were its terms of reference :— 

(1) To make recommendations as to whether, either by federation or 
some other form of closer union, more effective co-operation between the 
different Governments in Central and Eastern Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the development of transport and communications, 
customs tariffs and customs administration, scientific research and 
defence. 

(2) To consider which territories could either now or at some future 
time be brought within any such closer union, and, in particular, how best 
to give effect to Article 10 of the Mandate of Tanganyika Territory, which 
provides that the mandatory may constitute the Territory into a customs, 
fiscal and administrative union or federation with the adjacent territories 
under its own sovereignty or control, provided always that the measures 
adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate. 

(3) To make recommendations in regard to possible changes in the 
powers and composition of the various Legislative Councils of the several 
territories (A) as the result of the establishment of any Federal Council 
or other common authority ; (B) so as to associate more closely in the 
responsibilities and trusteeship of Government the immigrant com- 
munities domiciled in the country; and (c) so as to ultimately secure 
a direct representation of native interests in accordance with (4) 
elow, 

(4) To suggest how the Dual Policy recommended by the Conference 
of Kast African Governors (i.e., the complementary development of native 
and non-native communities) can best be progressively applied in the 
political as well as the economic sphere. 

(5) To make recommendations as to what improvements may be 
required in internal communications between the various territories so as 
to facilitate the working of federation or closer union. 

(6) To report more particularly on the financial aspects of any proposals 
which they may make under any of the above headings. 

The Commission interpreted these instructions as raising two 
principal questions for their consideration : (1) Is federation or closer 
imon between the different territories of Eastern and Central Africa 
\o be adopted as a means to secure more effective co-operation between 
them? and (2) What form of constitution is suitable for those 





(1) Published by H.M. Stati Office, in January, 1929. Cmd. 3234. 
(2) Oma. 3378. y ationery Office, in January. 
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territories in which non-native immigrant communities have become 
permanently domiciled ? 

On the first issue they came to the conclusion that though the 
possibilities for more effective co-operation in certain administrative 
services (transport and communications, customs, defence and 
research) did exist, they were of minor significance compared with the 
need for a common policy in dealing with all matters affecting the 
present position and future development of the natives, and their 
relations with the immigrant communities. In fact, they considered 
that the chief need in Eastern Africa to-day was that there should be 
applied throughout the territories as a whole, continuously and without 
vacillation, a “‘ native policy,’ which, while adapted to the varying 
conditions of different tribes and different localities, would be 
consistent with its main principles. This conclusion, they admitted, 
influenced the whole nature of their recommendations, since it had an 
intimate connection with the second of the two questions mentioned 
above. For, whatever constitutional changes were introduced in any 
local legislatures, they ought not to be “‘ such as to jeopardise the 
maintenance of accepted principles on the vital matter of native 
policy.”” As a corollary to this, the Commission maintained that if 
the immigrant communities were to be associated in the trusteeship 
for the natives, this must not be allowed to give them power to vary 
the terms of the trust. 

The “ closer union ’’ they envisaged took the form of the creation 
of a Central Authority which should be the instrument for exercising 
a supervisory and co-ordinating influence in all vital matters of policy 
more effectively than could be done by direct control from London, 
and they emphasised that the keynote of their recommendations on 
constitutional development in the various territories was that the 
measure of relaxation of detailed official control in the local legislatures 
should depend on the degree to which effective Imperial control of the 
main lines of policy could be secured in this and other ways. Another 
important point to which they gave prominence at the opening of 
their Report was the essential unity of all African problems, since they 
felt that if this was borne in mind, it would help to prevent mis- 
understandings as to some of their recommendations. For example, 
the maintenance of Imperial control over broad questions of policy 
for a country like Kenya might be less resented as an act of interference 
with the local communities if it were recognised that Kenya itself was 
part of the larger whole of the British Empire in Africa, for which a 
common policy was necessary, and could only be assured by the 
existence of a central co-ordinating authority. 

The Report then describes the dominating facteurs affecting (reat 
Britain’s problems in East Africa us being : first, the character of the 
country ; secondly, the native population—which constitutes ove 
99 per cent. of the total; thirdly, the existence and importance of 
European civilisation ; and, fourthly, the presencé of a considerable 
Asiatic population, Indian and Arab. 
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As regards the first, the area as a whole(*) has enormous agricultural 
possibilities, and its proper development requires thorough, continuous 
study of all the factors, and the adaptation of methods to varying 
conditions. As regards the second, the total population numbers about 
12 millions, of which the vast majority are now, for the first time, being 
subjected to the continuous influence of an advanced civilisation, and 
within a generation thousands of them will be able to read and speak 
English and to absorb modern ideas. Already, owing to their numbers 
alone, they constitute the dominant factor in the territories concerned, 
and the Report considers that even when an optimistic view is taken 
of the possibilities of white settlement, it would be true to say that 
it is not so much as a home for the white race, but as providing a 
source of supply of food stuffs and raw materials and a market for 
manufactured goods, that these territories can become a factor of 
inajor importance in the economy of the British Empire. 

As regards the third factor, it is almost inevitable, in the Com- 
missicn’s view, that the advent of white civilisation should create, 
if not a conflict, at least a duality of interests between the Europeans 
and the natives. Notwithstanding the difficulties to which it gives 
rise, however, white settlement provides a stimulus and example which 
may in the long run promote and hasten the progress of the natives. 
As far as figures are available, the number of Europeans in Kenya 
is nearly 12,600, in Tanganyika 5,360, and in Northern Rhodesia 
5,600, while Uganda and Nyasaland each have about 1,800. The 
Commission formed the opinion that there does not exist very much 
more land available for white settlement, the areas already alienated 
representing nearly the whole of the land in which climatic and other 
conditions are suitable for Europeans to live permanently. These 
areas are limited in extent and small in proportion to the total. 

The Asiatic question is the fourth factor in the problem. In 
Kenya alone there are, according to the last census, between ten and 
eleven thousand Arabs, and nearly 30,000 Indians, mostly dealers and 
petty traders, who have been a powerful factor in the process of 
civiising the Africans. It does not appear. however, that the 
immigration of the Indians is likely to increase ; economic forces are 
already operating as a check, and are likely to do so still more strongly 
in the future. 

After referring to the geographical unity of the five territories, 
described as one of the reasons why “ it is essential that throughout 
the area His Majesty’s Government should on the larger issues of 
policy speak with a single voice,” the Report deals with the question 
of Imperial responsibilities. It states that the provisions of the 
Mandate for Tanganyika,(‘) imply that the interests of the native 
inhabitants must be the determining consideration in the framing of 
policy and in the administration of those areas, and maintains that 
the standards of administration so imposed are no higher than those 





(3) The five territories of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyka, Nyasaland and Northern 


Rhodesia have a total area of over I million square miles. 


(4) Vide Article 22 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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which 11.M. Government have imposed on themselves. In regard to 
the other territories in East Africa the declarations of the Govern. 
ment(*) have made it clear that the fundamental principles of policy 
laid down for both the British dependencies and the mandated area 
are the same. ‘the central problem of Eastern and Central Africa is, 
in fact, ‘‘ to discover a basis on which white and black, with Asiatics 
as well, can live together under conditions of rapid economic change 
and with adequate opportunities for political development.” ‘ The 
manner in which the problems of Eastern and Central Africa are 
dealt with” it is said, ‘‘ may influence the whole future development 
of the British Empire.” 

The Report then deals with the general principles governing the 
relations between native and immigrant communities, or, in other 
words, the carrying out of the ‘‘ Dual Policy ” of the complementary 
development of native and non-native communities. The essential 
principle involved in the acceptance of this policy is that native 
interests must be regarded as an end in themselves, i.e., that the natives 
cannot be treated as a mere accessory to the immigrant communities. 
The Report quotes the White Paper of 1923 (Cmd. 1922), in which it 
was laid down that it is H.M. Government’s “ considered opinion that 
the interests of the African natives must be paramount, and that if and 
when those interests and the interests of the immigrant races should 
conflict the former should prevail.’”’ These principles have been 
re-afiirmed in the White Paper of 1927,(°) the only new development 
being that H.M. Government are now prepared to consider measures 
by which members of the immigrant communities can be associated 
with themselves in the exercise of the trust which they have undertaken 
for the natives. ‘‘ The trust itself remains inviolable.”’ 

Reference has been made to this part of the Report at some length, 
because it explains much in the recommendations of the Commission 
that was the subject of criticism by the immigrant communities iD 
Kenya and elsewhere. The Commission explained that they them- 
selves were in complete agreement with the general principles 
expounded in the official declarations, because they were convinced 
not only of their justice, but of their expediency, since “the only 
alternative to a policy of treating the advancement of the natives 
as an end in itself would be a policy of consistent and perpetual 
repression.” 

Much is said in the Report as to the interpretation to be placed 
upon the Government’s declarations regarding native interest. 
According to the Commission’s view, ‘the paramountcy »f native 
interests is to be interpreted in the sense that the creation and pr 
servation of a field for the full development of native life is a first charge 
on any territory, and that the Government, having created this field, 
has the duty to devote all available resources to assisting the natives 
to develop within it.” It is first necessary to define what are the 





(5) Vide White Papers Cmd. 1922 and Cmd. 2387. 
(6) Cmd. 2904. 
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essential native interests, and the Report considers them under the 
following headings:—Land, Economic Development (Government 
services and taxation), Labour, Education, and Administration 
(including political institutions). 

The provision of adequate land is described as the indispensable 
foundation of a policy of native advancement. This involves finding 
an answer to the questions, ‘‘ By what standard is the adequacy of 
the native quota of land to be tested ? ’’ and secondly, ‘‘ How is the 
distribution of ‘ native ’ and ‘ settled’ land to be arranged?’ The 
Report states that ‘‘ Before any alienation of land to non-natives is 
permitted the Government ought to have a clear idea of the minimum 
needs for native areas, and . . . sufficient areas for native use should 
be regarded as a first charge on the territory.”’ As regards this *‘ idea,”’ 
“the area ought to be sufficient to enable the existing population to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life according to the methods of 
agriculture or stock-keeping at present practised, and to provide 
for such increase of population as may be expected before the natives 
have time to learn better or more intensive methods.” 

The Report also draws attention to the importance of the adoption 
of the principle of territorial segregation and the creation of homo- 
geneous native and non-native areas of sufficient size to become units 
of local self-government. Native tribal institutions should be fostered, 
and native administrations possess their own courts of law; at the 
same time native opinion should be consulted regarding legislation 
affecting their interests through native administrations or district 
councils. The Report also suggested that, with a view to forming as 
close an estimate as possible of the production of native areas, typical 
areas should from time to time be selected for a test census of pro- 
duction. 

\s regards the alienation of land to immigrants the Commission 
was strongly of opinion that the rate at which this foreign settlement 
is introduced should be carefully regulated, so as not to create undue 
disturbance in economic conditions, while the Government ought also 
to take account of their responsibility for controlling the quality of 
settlers. In all the territories the Government ought to work out 
in advance a programme for alienation of lands to immigrants, and in 
order to enable them to do this careful enquiries are necessary. In 
short, in the Commission’s view the Government should intervene 
more actively in the whole policy of settlement. It ought also to 
have a native economic policy, with a view to developing all the 
economic possibilities of the country, so that its assistance to the 
natives, for instance, should cover not only the production but also 
the marketing of their crops. 

The recommendations of the Commission in the political sphere 
are foreshadowed in the following paragraph :— 

“ The chief point to be appreciated is that the Government . . . has a 

* definite responsibility and ought to have a definite policy for dealing 

“with all these matters. For this purpose it is important that pro- 

~ vision should be made for the exchange of experience between the various 
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“ adjoining territories in Eastern and Central Africa, and that those who 

‘are responsible for the central direction of policy should be in contact 

‘‘ with the wider experience of the Empire.” 

Before leaving the subject of native interests, the Report goes ip 
detail into the question of the part to be played by the Governments 
in influencing or regulating the manner in which natives can be 
employed as hired labourers by settlers, and says that the whole 
structure of the native policy which is recommended would be 
endangered if the absence of natives from the reserves were such as to 
interfere with the continuance of native family and tribal life, while 
it would be equally dangerous if there were allowed to grow up outside 
the native reserves a large landless proletariat withdrawn from its 
own traditional discipline and finding no scope for advancement in 
the new society to which it had transferred. The Report also deals 
fully with the question of education, and remarks that the progress 
of native communities will be seriously retarded if this is not extended 
to women as well as men. 

The essential purpose of the encouragement of native administra- 
tion is defined as the fostering of native institutions “‘ so as to give 
them their own place in the scheme of government, rather than the 
mere utilisation of the chiefs as the mouthpieces of an alien bureau- 
cracy.” Finally, “the maximum use should be made of the 
opportunities for self-government in local or tribal institutions, 
and of associating the natives with the wider affairs of government 
through what may be described as informal district advisory councils, 
leading perhaps later to local councils of a more formal nature, and 
in the meanwhile the direct representation of the natives in the 
Legislative Council of each territory and in any Central Council, if 
formed, should be provided for either by the official members, or by 
non-natives nominated by the Government.” 

After full consideration of all the factors in the native problem, 
the Commission came to the conclusion that there can be no question 
of a responsible government in the East African territories until the 
natives themselves can share in the responsibility, because, until that 
stage is reached, the Imperial Government will be under obligations 
of trusteeship which cannot be discharged withont reserving a right 
to intervene in all the business of government. To whatever stage of 
civilisation and development the native eventually advances there will 
probably always remain fundamental differences of outlook betwee 
him and the European which will express themselves in a division 
according to racial lines on certain political issues. This consideration 
suggested two ideas which the Commission used as the starting-of 
point for their recommendations on the political problem ; first, the 
idea of parallel, rather than fused or identical, political development for 
natives and non-natives, and secondly, the idea of preserving for the 
Imperial Government the function of impartial arbiter in case of any 
conflict of interests which cannot be settled by mutual agreement 
between the two, 
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The reasons against the granting of responsible government(’) to the 
European community are gone into at great length and cannot 
be detailed here, but it is explained that the proposals made in the 
political sphere are not intended to ‘ block the way to the grant 
of increasing responsibility and power to the local communities.”’ 
These proposals must now be referred to. Their object is first 
described as the finding of a solution for the problem of discovering 
a form of government which, on the one hand, ‘“ will make Imperial 
control both effective and acceptable in matters in which Imperial 
responsibilities are involved, and in which the conflicting interests 
of the different races inhabiting the territory call for impartial adjudi- 
cation, and, on the other hand, will provide sufficient scope for the 
political energies of an immigrant community accustomed to repre- 
sentative institutions and imbued with ideas of self-government.” 

The proposals involve the following five changes :— 

(1) The creation of a Central Executive Authority for the three terri- 
tories of East Africa in the form of a High Commissioner or Governor- 
General, who would represent the Secretary of State on the spot, and whose 
functions would be to exercise a general supervision over the government 
of the three territories and to use such powers as are delegated to him to 
intervene in legislation, when this is necessary for the purpose of giving 
effect to Imperial policy on any matters or for the protection of any racial 
community. 

(2) The formulation in the clearest manner that is possible of the main 
principles of Imperial policy, particularly on all matters affecting native 
interests and the relation between natives and immigrants, so that the need 
for the intervention of the Central Authority may be reduced to a minimum. 

(3) The development to the full of the institutions of local or municipal 
government, so as to give opportunities for self-government in local affairs 
to homogeneous racial communities and thus reduce the business of the 
Legislative Council with its necessarily mixed representation. 

(4) The introduction of measures for increasing the efficiency of the 
executive and the association of unofficial representatives in an advisory 
capacity with the administrative activities of government. 

(5) Subject to 1 and 2, an increase in the proportion of the unofficial 
representatives in the Legislative Council of Kenya, such increase to take 
account both of Indian and of native interests, and to be undertaken step 
by step, the underlying principle being that official control in the 
Legislative Council can only be relaxed according to the measure in which 
the effective power of the Central Authority is established, and the guiding 
principles of policy on matters which are subject to Imperial control 
gradually become more clearly defined and accepted. 

The Report next deals with the question of the co-ordination 
of services of common interest to the territories concerned, i.e., 
transport and communications, Customs, defence and _ scientific 
research. There is considered to be a definite need for this, and 
detailed suggestions are outlined for the development of railway 
connections between the three areas of Eastern Africa and for the 
carrying out of a common policy with regard to the other services 





(7) This is defined as “ Government by an executive of ministers responsible to an 
flected legislature,” 
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mentioned. It is also recommended that conference and co-ordination 
of policy would be valuable as regards education, the development of 
reserves, uniformity in legislation and other matters. The arrange. 
ments suggested could hardly be worked without the institution of g 
Central Authority, which would be more closely in touch with the 
whole situation than the Secretary of State can be. The main 
provisions of the recommendations of the Commission may he 
summarised as follows :— 

Standardisation of equipment on all railway systems should be 
introduced as soon as possible, and their financial positions studied 
with a view to making arrangements for joint working. Railway 
policy in all three countries, but particularly in Tanganyika, should 
be decided upon and carried out according to a co-ordinated plan, 
which should provide as far as possible for all future possibilities of 
development. 

As regards research, all the Eastern and Central African territories 
should be treated as a unit in any Imperial organisation of scientific 
research. 

The Central Authority should consider the question of a more 
economic organisation and distribution of the King’s African Rifles, 
in consultation with the Governors of the three territories. 

There should be more frequent interchange between officers 
serving in the Secretariat and in the Administrative Service, and 
the highest posts in all five territories should be filled from the ranks 
of officials in those territories. 

The realisation that control of railway policy is mixed up with 
political issues and the whole business of government played a large 
part in the Commission’s decision to recommend a measure of political 
union for the three East African territories. As they state, ~ the 
successful working of a unified railway system seems to involve a 
corresponding political unification, established with such common 
consent as to carry authority when questions involving conflict of 
interests have to be decided.”’ They consider, however, that the 
time is not yet ripe for the creation of a central legislature, so, for the 
present, they suggest that such co-ordination of policy as is desirable 
in the joint interests of the territories concerned (together with sucl 
control as the Imperial Government's obligations of trusteeship for 
the native demands) should be obtained by creating a Central 
Authority, representing the Secretary of State on the spot, (*) and 
thus bringing the existing authority of the latter into closer contact 
with local conditions. This Authority, they propose, should take 
the form of a High Commissioner or Governor-General, who would 
possess executive powers, his special functions being :— ’ 

(1) To inaugurate enquiries and discussions on questions of nativ? 
policy. 

(2) To promote unified control of certain services of common interes 

and settle any immediate causes of dispute. 





(8) Elsewhere they describe the future Governor-General as ‘‘a local projection of the 
personality of the Secretary of State.” 
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(3) To discuss locally and work out arrangements for introducing the 
modifications proposed in the Constitution of Kenya. 

ihere is only space to refer to one or two of the reasons which guided 
the Commission in making this proposal. They came to the conclusion 
that public opinion was not ready for any form of constitutional 
change which would involve the transfer from the several Govern- 
ments of substantial legislative powers into the hands of a central 
legislature representative of all three territories, but they were equally 
convinced that the time had not yet come for the surrender by H.M. 
Government to any local authority, federal or otherwise, of the 
responsibilities for ultimate control of the main lines of policy to be 
followed in the administration of Kenya, Uganda or Tanganyika. 
If there is to be a co-ordinating control of policy it must, they believe, 
be based on the existing authority of the Secretary of State, so that 
any immediate reform must be looked for in the direction of improving 
the means by which that control is exercised, by increasing its 
efficiency and bringing it into closer relation with the local situation. 

The proposal outlined above constitutes only the first step in this 
process. As regards the High Commissioner’s duties, it is emphasised 
that he would not interfere in matters of routine, while for working 
out the details of future arrangements he would rely largely on 
consultation with the three Governors in conference. His most 
important duty would be to direct the lines of native policy and 
supervise its working, since this “‘ will always be a living problem 
producing new ramifications as the natives advance in civilisation,” 
and he would have to act as the final deciding authority in questions 
involving racial conflict. It follows that he should possess full 
executive powers and control over legislation. 

Reference must now be made to the changes proposed in the 
Constitution of Kenya. It is proposed that the composition of the 
Legislative Council should be so modified as to eliminate the official 
majority. Four of the official members should be replaced by an equal 
number of unofficial members nominated to represent native interests 
(in addition to the missionary already appointed for this purpose). 

Concurrently with this change, the Governor-General should be 
given special power to enact legislation and secure supplies which he 
considers essential for the discharge of his responsibilities, contrary 
to the vote of the majority of the Council.(*) Certain detailed measures 
were also suggested for supplementing the representation of native 
interests in Kenya. 

In order that the Governor-General may keep in touch with local 
opinion it is suggested that he should appoint an Advisory Council 
‘0 represent the three territories, and composed of the Governors and 
lepresentatives of the unofficial, including the native, communities 
from each territory. He should also have the assistance of Inter- 
Colonial Advisory Railway and Customs Councils in dealing with 





(9) The change proposed would give the unoffictal members, if they combined, a 
majority of 6 over the officials. 
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questions regarding the “‘ services of common interest” referred to 
above. 

These proposals involve the establishment in London of new 
machinery to complete the scheme, and it is suggested that the 
Secretary of State should have available :— 

(1) For consultation on matters of policy in all five territories, a small 
Advisory Counci! of from five to eight members. 

(2) A Finance Committee and a Transport Committee, of which the 
Financial Adviser to the Secretary of State and the Transport Adviser 
would be members. 

Further, it is recommended that periodical Conferences should 
be held in London, attended by official and unofficial delegates, to 
assist in the consideration of future policy. 

The above outline necessarily omits many important details of the 
scheme worked out by the Commission for increased co-operation 
between the East and Central African dependencies, but it may suffice 
to make it possible to understand some of the grounds on which 
exception was taken to the scheme by the immigrant communities 
of those territories. As a result of this, Sir Samuel Wilson was, in 
March, 1929, asked by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
visit Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and discuss the recommendations 
of the Hilton-Young Commission with the Governments concerned 
and with representative bodies or individuals ‘‘ with a view to seeing 
how far it may be possible to find a basis of general agreement.” 

In his Report, published in September last, Sir Samuel Wilson 
stated that ‘all the communities, with the exception of some in 
Tanganyika, appeared to be frightened of any idea of closer political 
union.” They also put forward many objections to various details of 
the Commission’s proposals, more especially as regards the question 
of the control of native policy ; in fact, as he states: ‘ I met no one 
in East Africa who was in favour of putting the general control of 
native policy directly under the control of a central authority.” 

Space does not permit of even an outline of the many criticism: 
of the Hilton-Young proposals, and it must suffice to give some 
idea of the alternative scheme put forward by Sir Samuel Wilson. 
This provided for the appointment of a High Commissioner, who would 
be a King’s Representative, ranking senior to the Governors of the 
three territories, but would only exercise control over certain commo! 
services, i.e., Customs, Railways (including Ports), Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Defence and Research. He would be assisted by a Central 
Council, whose powers would be limited to dealing with the above 
subjects, this Council to be composed of the High Coxamissione? 
as President, three of the officials at central headquarters and sevél 
representatives of each of the three dependencies. The latter would 
include a limited number of officials, but there would always have \ 
be an official majority on the Council. 

Sir Samuel Wilson also made suggestions as to the measure 
to be adopted to satisfy the demands of the Indian immigrants for 
improved political status, as also to allay the disappointment av 
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apprehension felt by the European inhabitants of Kenya at the nature 
of the changes proposed in the Constitution of that territory. His 
proposals amounted to a compromise, and in the latter case provided 
for a decrease in the large number of officials serving on the Legislative 
Council and for an increase in the number of elected Europeans, “ but 
only a very small one as compared with the demands made in the 
past.”” 

The Indian community appear to have interpreted the recom- 
mendations of the Hilton-Young Report as meaning that the whole 
question of their position in Kenya would be re-opened, and that it 
was only a matter of a short time before a change from the “‘ communal 
roll’? system of franchise would be approved. Sir Samuel Wilson 
formed the opinion that the Indians might be prepared to accept 
nomination to the Legislative Council instead of election, provided 
that certain undertakings were given. He suggested that these 
should take the following form :— 

(1) That H.M. Government should give an undertaking that the 
door was not closed to a “‘ common roll.” 

(2) That the Kenya Government would miss no opportunity of using 
its good offices to bring the European and Indian communities together. 
Briefly, the Report suggests that the definition of a native policy, 

the sine qua non of the Hilton-Young Commission, should be left 
wholly in abeyance for the present, and the High Commissioner 
appointed for purposes of economic co-ordination and nothing else. 
Its recommendations are designedly much less ambitious than those 
of the Commission, whose Report was essentially a long-view document. 

In conclusion, in considering Sir Samuel Wilson’s recommendations 
it is important to bear in mind that they do not amount to the 
adoption of part of those of the Hilton-Young Commission, but to a 
negation of the primary contention of that body, i.e., that cleser 
union of the three territories is only desirable if the protection of 
native interests is first assured, since decisions as to such matters 
as communications and Customs affect vitally the native races. 
‘ir Samuel Wilson appears to believe that the co-ordination of 
economic services can be proceeded with without any decision being 
come to as regards the question of co-ordination of native policy, 
and he proposes to leave the latter question to the local Legislative 
Councils by limiting the powers of the proposed High Commissioner 
to the control of the “‘ services of common interest.” It remains to 
be seen whether it is possible in practice to place this dividing line 
between the political and the economic powers of the Government. 
Transport and Customs policy everywhere affect the interests of the 
hatives, the construction and working of railways, in particular, 
calling for native labour on a large scale. 


















































11.—GENERAL SMUTS AND NATIVE POLICY IN EAS? 
AFRICA, 


In his Rhodes Memorial Lectures, delivered at Oxford op 
November 2nd and 16th, General Smuts made some suggestions as 
to the line of policy to be followed in East and Central Africa, more 
especially with regard to the native problem and the future of white 
settlement. The following are some of the more important of his 
observations. 

On November 2nd he said that white settlement could proceed 
without the dubious aids of slavery or forced or indentured labour, or 
labour taxes, or other forms of labour compulsion. The easiest, most 
natural and obvious way to civilise the African native was to give him 
decent white employment. This was his best school, and the gospel 
of labour was the most salutary gospel for him. The civilisation of 
Africa called for a definite policy, the policy of European settlement, 
the establishment of a white community which would form the steel 
framework of the whole ambitious structure of African civilisation. 
From the native point of view the policy of white settlement was 
imperatively necessary, since the native needed the white man even 
more than the white man needed the native. If it were granted in 
principle that native interests should rank first, white settlement 
still remained the best means for giving effect to that priority. It was 
not, however, a case of native first or white first, but of Africa first. 

General Smuts dealt at some length with the positive reasons 
favouring white settlement in East Africa, and then went on to 
point out the wonderful opportunity which Great Britain now had to 
establish another white dominion in the heart of the African continent. 
It seemed to him the next critical step in the evolution of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and he believed that these fragments of 
Crown Colonies could be put in the way of becoming in time another 
important self-governing unit of the Empire. For this a definite 
forward policy was needed, and he suggested that the essential unily 
of Britain’s African problems should be recognised by instituting ai 
annual conference for their discussion, to which all the British African 
States, from Kenya to South Africa, would send delegates. This 
would make available for the North the great experience already 
gained in the South. 

In his last lecture, General Smuts dealt more fully with native 
policy. After paying a tribute to native qualities, he said that if 
Africa was to prosper we should have to evolve a policy which would 
not force her institutions into an alien European mould, but would 
conserve what was precious in her past and build her future civilisatiou 
on specifically African foundations. 


He described the failure of the native system of land socialism, au 
advocated a general system of individual agricultural holdings under 
proper safeguards. The most important point was to give the native 
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his own institutions for his self-development and self-government, 
and to foster an indigenous native culture by an extension of the 
system of native councils through the tribal chiefs. Much had been 
done on these lines in South Africa, and it was confidently expected 
that before many years had passed the whole native population of the 
Union would be in charge of their own local affairs, under general 
white supervision. 

The speaker emphasised the danger of subjecting the natives 
to any influences which would tend to a disintegration of the native 
system or to a breakdown of the authority of the chiefs and of tribal 
bonds and discipline. Everything possible should be done to prevent 
the detachment of the native from his tribal connection, and to 
enforce the system of segregation, with its separate native institutions. 

(mn the subject of representation in legislation, he said that in a 
country with a mixed population both colours should ultimately have 
representation, but as to the mode of representation there could well 
be differences of opinion. The policy of segregation of political rights 
would seem to point to separate representation for the colours in the 
same Parliament, so that white and native voters would vote in 
separate constituencies for separate representatives. There would 
still be equal political rights, but they would be exercised separately or 
communally. 

‘ Were it not for the case of the urbanised or detribalised natives,” 


concluded General Smuts, ‘the colour problem, not only in South 
Africa but elsewhere in Africa, would be shorn of most of its difficulties. 
And the situation in South Africa is therefore a lesson to all the younger 
British communities farther north to prevent as much as_ possible 
the detachment of the native from his tribal connection, and to 
enforce from the very start the systcm of segregaticn with its separate 
native institutions.” 
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If1Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

November 12th—The King was reported to have issued a proclamation 
stating that a National Assembly would shortly be constituted, consisting of 
representatives chosen by the people from among the Ulema. The President 
of the Assembly and the Prime Minister were to be elected, the latter to be 
appointed subject to the approval of the King. Relations with foreign 
Powers would be the same as in the time of Amanullah, and the Government 
desired to renew the old relations with such Powers for safeguarding the 
independence of the country. It was also intended to conclude trade treaties 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Germany, the U.S.A, 
Japan, Persia, and other countries, since Afghanistan badly needed the 
development of trade and agriculture, and railways and canals would be 
constructed. 

November 16th.—Recognition of new Government by Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Argentine. 

November 8th.—The Anglo-Argentine Trade Convention was signed in 
Buenos Aires (vide Bulletin of 12th September, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 5, page 12). 
(The credits to be opened were for up to 100 million pesos, or just over £19 
millions.) 

November 16th—A Commerial Agreement with Great Britain, reducing 
the duties on certain imports from Great Britain, was signed in Buenos Aires. 


Austria. 
November 7th.—Vienna University was closed until further notice, owing to 
attacks on Socialist Jewish students by student members of the Heimwelr. 


Belgium. 

November 16th—The Belgium delegates to the Organising Committee of 
the International Bank signed the Charter of the Bank, with reservations 
regarding the seat of the head office 


Bulgaria. 

November 15th.—It was understood that the Government had definitely 
rejected the proposals of the Committee on Non-German Reparations, sitting 
in Paris, providing that Bulgaria should pay 36 equal annuities of £500,00, 
thus fixing the country’s reparations debt at the equivalent of £18 millions. 
(The Bulgarian Government offered a maximum annuity of £400,000.) 

The Bulgar-Yugoslav Conference re the Pirot Convention opened 
Sofia. 
November 18th.—It was reported that the Government had been approached 
through the Prime Minister by the British and French Governments with 
a view to making clear the seriousness of its refusal to accept the settlement’ 
offered of the reparations debt. It was pointed out that this would entail 
a return to the first proposals of the Committee of Experts. 


Canada. 
November 5th—Conclusion of Air Agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.4) 
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China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 6th.—Yen Hai-shan was believed to have accepted the post of 
Vice-Commander of the Nationalist forces offered him by Nanking, but at the 
same time Feng claimed that Yen was collaborating with him in the campaign 
against the National Government. 

November 7th.—According to Japanese reports Feng claimed that Yen 
Hsi-shan’s acceptance of the post of Assistant Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nanking forces was a “ well-meaning fabrication,” similar to his telegram 
announcing the arrest of Feng. 

November 9th.—Demonstrations against Feng Yu-hsiang took place at 
Taiyuanfu (capital of Shansi) owing to the disinclination of the inhabitants 
to becoming involved in the campaign against Nanking. (Feng had no forces 
in Shansi, but was directing the movements of the Kuominchun from his 
headquarters near Taiyuanfu.) 

November 10th.—Serious fighting was reported from near Mihsien (just 
south of the railway and 25 miles south-west of Chengchow). Chiang Kai-shek 
had his headquarters at Yuchow. 

Chang Fat-kwai’s “ Ironsides,” numbering 30,000, were reported to be 
marching through Kweichow in excellent order and unopposed, and to be 
nearing Kwangsi. 

November 17th.—Reports reached Peking that a large Kuominchun force 
was advancing down the Han river towards Siangyangfu (150 miles north-west 
of Hankow). 

It was reported in Hongkong that the troops of the Kwangsi general, 
Lui Woon-yim, had revolted against Canton and joined Chang Fat-kwai’s 
“Tronsides.” (Woon-yim was stated in October to have gone over to the 
Government side.) 

November 19th_—Chiang Kai-shek reported that Linju had been captured, 
together with 20,000 prisoners, on November 17th, and Tengfeng on the 
previous day, and that the Kuominchun Army was completely demoralised. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 6th.—Reports from Mukden described a “‘ general rounding up of 
possible Soviet mischief-makers ’’ at Harbin. Strong concentrations of Soviet 
forces were reported to be taking place opposite Pogranitchnaia. 

November 7th.—The Nationalist Government announced that it would not 
deviate from the announced programme for the abolition of extra-territoriality 
in January, 1930. The offices of Special Foreign Affairs Commissioners would 
be abolished by the end of the year. 

November 8th.—Report re communication from British Government re 
extra-territoriality. (See Great Britain.) 

November 9th.—News reached Tientsin that an American named Brenner 
had been kidnapped near Harbin by bandits, who demanded $500,000 ransom. 
_ Brigands captured an American Franciscan Father at Weiyuenkow 
(70 miles south-east of Hankow) and demanded $10,000 ransom. 

_ November 11th.—Announcement by British Foreign Office re return of 
Chinkiang Concession. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports reached Mukden of large concentrations of Soviet forces on the 
eastern frontier, and the civil population of Taheiho were evacuated. A state 
of seige was stated to be developing at Tungning, from which the Soviet 
front was only 2 miles distant. 
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November 13th._—Mr. Brenner, who had been kidnapped on November 7th, 
returned to his home at Tientsin. 
November 15th.—Surrender of extra-territoriality by Mexico. (See 


Merivo.) 

November 17th.—The Soviet forces attacked the Chinese lines at Dalai 
Nor and Manchuli, and aeroplanes operated over Hailar and Pogranitchnaia. 
The railway line was destroyed for 20 miles. 

November 19th.—Reports reached Mukden that Dalai Nor and Manchuli 
had been captured by Soviet forces and over 2,000 Chinese kilied. Further 
attacks by Soviet troops were also stated to be taking place at several points 
along the frontier. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 18th.—Serious disturbances occurred at the German University 
in Prague, directed against the Jews and the foreign students (chiefly 
Hungarians, Rumanians, and Poles). Many arrests were made. 


Finland. 

November 7th—The Diet authorised the Government to signify its u- 
conditional adherence to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. (Adopted by the League Assembly on 26th 
September, 1928.) 


France. 

November 7th—-The new Government came before the Chamber to deliver 
its programme and M. Tardieu referred to the general principles which would 
have to guide them in organising the peace of the world and the security of 
France. These he described as (1) To conclude nothing conflicting in any 
way with the liberty of the Chamber to examine and ratify agreemente. 
(2) To put before it nothing that could in any degree diminish the material 
and moral guarantees of France’s independence, and (3) Subject to these, 
not to refuse any agreement calculated to allay irritation bequeathed by the 
past, but rather to strengthen and develop confidence between the nations. 

At the Hague no draft convention had been approved by the Freneli 
delegation that could be regarded as in conflict with these principles, which 
had inspired French policy in respect of the Young Plan, and in respect 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland, which was subordinate to the realisation 
of all the measures necessary for assuring that the Plan should be put into 
effect. 

The Government would push on with the defensive organisation of the 
frontiers and would watch over the freedom of communications with France s 
Colonial Empire. 

November 8th.—During the debate in the Chamber on the policy of the 
Tardieu Government pleas for further consideration in respect of the evacue- 
tion of the Rhine and the settlement of the Saar question were put forward 
by several deputies, who were replied to by M. Briand. He reminded the 
Chamber that the occupation was a joint one, and on the only occasiel 
on which France had acted independently a friendly Power had pointed ou! 
that a repetition of such an act would entail the gravest consequences. The 
French Government had then given an undertaking to act in future onl} 
in conjunction with the other Powers. 
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They must take the Peace Treaty as it was, he said; it .contemplated 
15 vears of occupation, but this had not been conceived as a guarantee for 
the execution of the entire Treaty. It was limited to Reparations, and 
there was no question of security. It was exclusively a guarantee for the 
execution of the financial clauses. (This statement was not accepted as 
accurate by some of the deputies of the Right.) In support of this he said 
that it had been decided that the period of 15 years could be reduced if 
Germany gave proofs of good-will, and gave the guarantees necessary for 
the fulfilment of her engagements by means of certain financial measures. 
Had the Hague Agreements not been concluded, Reparations would have 
remained a political matter, because it would have been impossible to place 
the bonds issued by Germany _ It was necessary that they should be assured 
the possibilities of mobilisation ; hence the Young Plan and the proposal 
for an International Bank 

M. Briand also denied that the evacuation of the Third Zone had begun ; 
this would not occur until the German bonds had been placed, which only 
the Bank could do. The Saar question had nothing whatever to do with 
the Rhineland ; it was under the control of the League, and was otherwise 
a purely Franco-German question. 

The Premier also repeated that evacuation of the Third Zone could not 
take place until the Young Plan had been brought into operation and the 
bonds issued. Only the Bank could do this, and what followed would depend 
on the Bank and the state of the market. After these steps had been taken 
the period of eight months preliminary to the evacuation would begin to 
run. When the arrangement was made at the Hague nobody foresaw the 
death of Dr. Stresemann or the Cabinet crisis in France, and it had then 
been thought that the period would begin to run before the end of 1929. 

November 9th.—The Government obtained a majority of 79 (332 votes to 
253) on a vote of confidence, owing, very largely, to the fact that the parties 
of the Right (212 deputies) voted solidly for M. Tardieu. 

Comments of Berlin press on Premier’s speech. (See Germany.) 

November 12th.—The press, commenting on President Hoover’s Armistice 
Day speech, criticised the suggestion that food ships should be treated as 
hospital ships in time of war, pointing out that aggressors already had the 
threat of League action against them, but that that action depended for its 
effectiveness upon the very element of total isolation which Mr. Hoover 
apparently wished to limit. 


Germany. 


_ November Tth—The Organisation Committee for the International Bank 
lecided that as regards deliveries in kind the Bank should: merely transact 
the financial business of deliveries, without exercising any supervision over 
the conclusion of contracts. The details of deliveries were, therefore, to 
remain in the hands of the Governments. 

November 9th.—The Organisation Committee for the International Bank 
(lecided that the seat of the Bank should be at Basel. 

lhe Belgian delegates withdrew before the decision was taken. 

In commenting on M. Tardieu’s speech in the French Chamber the Berlin 
press referred to the fact that a clear agreement had been reached at the 
Hague, and confirmed in a letter from Dr. Stresemann to the Occupation 
Powers, that the Rhineland would be entirely evacuated by 30th June, 1930. 
November 10th.—It was semi-officially announced that a settlement had 
been arrived at with the Ambassadors Conference regarding the application 
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of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles (prohibiting Germany from the 
upkeep of all permanent works for mobilisation in the demilitarised zone in 
the left bank of the Rhine) to the railway system in the Rhine area. Germany 
agreed to make such alterations as would destroy the military value of certain 
lines, and in return was allowed to continue the development of the system 
on economic lines. 

November 11th.—Herr Curtius was appointed Foreign Minister, and 
Professor Moldenhauer succeeded him as Minister for Economic Affairs, 
(Both belonged to the German Peoples’ Party of which Dr. Stresemann had 
been the leader.) 

November 13th.—The Organisation Committee of the International 
Bank completed its work at Baden-Baden with the signature of three docu- 
ments: the Statutes of the Bank, the Charter, and the Trustee Agreement. 

November 14th.—The Statutes of the International Bank were published. 
These made the Bank more than a mere Reparations Bank, and gave it 
the character of a “world Bank,” in the sense of the Paris Experts’ 
recommendations. 

November 17th—Expulsion from Moscow of German journalist. (See 


U.S.S.R.) 


Great Britain. 

November 6th.—The Colonial Office issued a White Paper containing the 
correspondence with the Government of Hongkong on the subject of child- 
slaves, or Mui Tsai (Cmd. 3424). In this the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies instructed the Governor of Hongkong to take definite measures for 
the suppression of the system. 

November 8th.—Signature of Trade Convention in Buenos Aires. (Se 
Argentine.) 

It was understood that the Government had informed the Chinese CGovern- 
ment that it was prepared to send a representative to a meeting on November 
19th, to discuss the question of extra-territorial rights, but adding that it 
considered the existing system should remain until the Chinese legal code 
was on a level with Western standards. 

November 9th.—Replying for H.M. Ministers at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
the Prime Minister surveyed the foreign policy of the Government, and referred 
to the growing moral authority of the League of Nations. He said that the 
question of the freedom of the seas would not be raised at the forthcoming 
Naval Conference. 

In delivering the second Rhodes Memorial Lecture at Oxford on * World 
Peace,’’ General Smuts reviewed the establishment and progress of the League 
of Nations, and, referring to Anglo-American relations said that the claim 
of the U.S.A. to the freedom of the seas remained the one great open question 
between the English-speaking peoples. He also analysed the effect on trading 
rights in wartime that would follow from the logical development of the 
Kellogg Treaty. If private war was illegal, the party resorting to it was au 
outlaw, and if he were treated as an outlaw the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas would cease to have any practical importance. 

November 11th.—The Foreign Office announced that an agreement had 
been reached with the Chinese Government for the return to the latter, 4 
from November 15th, of the Chinkiang Concession (a port at the junction of 
the Grand Canal and the Yangtze, 166 miles from Shanghai, leased to HM. 
Government in perpetuity in 1861). The Chinese Government agreed ' 
grant Chinese deeds of perpetual lease, in exchange for the British documents 
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of title. The Agreement was embodied in an exchange of notes which 
took place in Nanking on October 31st, 1929. Two further Notes dealt with 
land taxes and shipping rights. 

November 12th.—Correspondence was published between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Baldwin, in which the former made it clear that the Viceroy’s pro- 
nouncement regarding India indicated neither a change of policy on the part 
of the Government nor a change in the time when India might gain Dominion 
status. 

It was officially announced that Sir Ronald Lindsay had been appointed 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington, on the 
retirement of Sir Esmé Howard early in 1930. 

November 13th.—The Foreign Office announced that, by Notes exchanged 
on November 9th, the Chinese Government had agreed to place the sum of 
$68,000 (about £6,500) at the disposal of two Commissioners who would 
jointly decide the amount to be paid in settlement of claims for damages 
sustained by British subjects during the attack on the Chinkiang Concession 
in March, 1927. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that pending the results of the work of the London Naval Conference 
no new work would be embarked on at the Singapore Naval Base, and the 
work already contracted for would be slowed down as much as possible. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies informed the House that a deputation 
of Cypriot Greeks had recently been received by the Secretary of State, who 
had informed them that the Government could hold out no hope of granting 
their request for the union of Cyprus with Greece. 

November 14th—At a banquet in London to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the League of Nations Union, General Smuts 
surveyed the progress of the League and indicated some of the heavy tasks 
ahead of it. The chief of these were: disarmament, particularly as regards 
air forces ; justice, which necessitated the creation of machinery by which 
obsolete or intolerable situations could be abolished (Article 19 of the Covenant) 
and the problem of what was to be done with a disturber of the peace, or 
aggressor. This required. agreement between the League members and the 
U.S.A., and necessitated following up the Kellogg Treaty by making such 
changes in international law, including laws of neutrality, as would render the 
position of the violater of the Treaty untenable, if not impossible. 

November 15th.—H.M. Stationery Office published as White Papers the 
“Protocol ’’ Accession of the U.S.A. to the Protocol of Signature of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Cmd. 3428, and the 
Protocol for the Revision of the Statute of the Court, Cmd. 3432. 

November 16th.—It was learnt that the Government had telegraphed to 
the Afghan Foreign Minister in Kabul officially recognising, on behalf of the 
Dominions and India as well as of Great Britain, the new Government under 
King Nadir Shah. 

In a speech at a banquet in London, the U.S. Ambassador referred to the 
forthcoming naval conference, and said that as the result of the preliminary 
liscussions of the past four months a difference of opinion between the 
British and U.S. Governments remained on only a minor matter of 30,000 tons, 
out of a total of 2,400,000 tons. 

General Smuts delivered his third Rhodes Memorial Lecture at Oxford, 
and dealt with native policy in Africa. He said that for this to be successful 
it must follow the lines of upholding the authority of the native chiefs and the 
maintenance of native tribal institutions. Both territorial and institutional 
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segregation were necessary to the well-being of the natives. He prophesied that 
before many years had passed the whole native population of South Africa 
would be in charge of its own local affairs under general white supervision, 
The new departure was far-reaching, and already the African system was 
disintegrating everywhere. For this, missionaries shared the blame with 
administrators. (See also page 14.) 

Signature of Commercial Agreement in Buenos Ayres. (See Argentina.) 

November 17th.—Appointment of Soviet Ambassador. (See U.S.S.R) 

French Government's acceptance of invitation to Naval Conference, 
(See France.) 

November 18th.—In Parliament, in reply to Sir Austen Chamberlain (who 
said that the Foreign Secretary’s statement of the previous week that the 
Soviet pledge to abstain from propaganda covered the Comintern had been 
repudiated by the official Soviet press), Mr. Henderson declared the Govern- 
ment’s intention to insist on the carrying out of the pledge both in the letter 
and the spirit. The pledge, he said, did not become operative until Ambassa- 
dors had been exchanged. 


India. 
November 14th.—Manifesto by the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Irak. 

November 13th.—Sir Abdul Muhsin, the Prime Minister, died in Baghdad 
from a self-inflicted wound. 

November 19th.—A new Cabinet was constituted, with Naji Beg es-Suwaidi 


as Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Italy. 

November 7th.—The Cabinet decided to adopt the Bill modifying the 
Statutes of the Fascist Grand Council. 

Representations to Yugo-Slavian Government re alleged assault on Air 
Attaché at Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

November 9th.—Order. re expulsion of Italian newspaper correspondent ii 
Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

November 14th.—A Decree was issued creating a Legation in Cape Town. 


Japan. 

November 8th.—The Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations closed, 
after deciding to hold the 1931 meeting in China. Long discussion on extra- 
territoriality in China revealed a consensus of opinion that the system would 
have to be abandoned, but that the Chinese should co-operate in smoothing 
the transitional stage. 

November 16th.—Communication to U.S. Government re naval reduction 
programme. (See U.S.A.) 


League of Nations. 

November 6th.—At the opening of the new session of the Permanet! 
Mandates Commission the Polish Government stated that the provisions 
(including the most-favoured-nation clause) of the Commercial Treaty signed 
with Great Britain had been extended to Palestine, Tanganyika and Togoland 
and the Cameroons. 
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Lithuania. 
November 8th.—M. Zaunius was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Mexico. 
November 15th.—The Government announced that it was surrendering the 
Republic’s extra-territorial privileges in China. 
November 18th.—The Presidentia! Election resulted in the return of Sefior 
Rubio, who carried 22 out of the 28 States. 


Palestine. 

November 6th.—Another Arab was sentenced to death for murder during 
the rioting at Safed. 

November Tth—Two Arabs were sentenced to death for the murder of 
Rabhi Kastel at Hebron. 

November 8th—Marauding Arabs raided a Jewish colony in the valley of 
Esdraelon. H.M.S. Ramillies left for Egypt. 

November 12th.—Attacks on Jews were made by Arabs near Jerusalem, 
and a Jewess was killed. 

November 13th.—A raid, accompanied by heavy rifle fire, was made on 
Safed, but was driven off by the local troops. 


Poland. 
November 6th.—Announcement re Commercial Treaty with British 
Mandated Territories. (See League of Nations.) 


Reparations. 


November 10th.—The statement by the Agent-General of Receipts and 
Payments under the Dawes Plan for the month of October, 1929, showed that 
the Receipts totalled 53,053,074.06 gold marks, making a cumulative total 
of 196,630,176.75 gold marks. 

November 9th.—Decision re seat of International Bank. (See Germany.) 

November 13th_—Termination of work of Organisation Committee of the 
luternational Bank. (See Germany.) 


Rumania. 


_ November 16th.—The instruments of ratification of the General Pact of 
Conciliation, Arbitration and Judicial Settlement, signed on May 21st, 1929, 
by the Little Entente Powers, were exchanged at Bucharest, as were also 
0 of the protocol for the extension of the Treaty of Alliance of the three 
owers, 


South Africa. 


(s ore 6¢h.—First Minister at Washington presents his credentials. 
See U.S.A.) 
_ November 9th.—General Smuts’ Rhodes Lecture re “ World Peace.” 
(See Great Britain.) 
November 14th.—Creation of Italian Legation. (See Italy.) 
neat 16th.—General Smuts’ Third Rhodes Lecture. (See Great 
vain, 
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U.S.S.R. 

November 6th.—Reports re military movements opposite Pogranitchnaia 
etc. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

November 7th——The anniversary of the Revolution was celebrated jy 
Moscow. 

November 11th.—Reports re concentrations of Soviet forces near Tungning, 
etc. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

November 12th.—Announcement re appointment of British Ambassador, 
(See Great Britain.) 

November 14th—The Executive Committee of the Comintern (Ikki) 
issued a manifesto warning the Indian peasants and workers not to trust 
“the Imperialist lacqueys now posing as a Labour Government in England,” 
urging them to spurn all ideas of Dominion status for India, and to rise and 
throw off British rule. 

November 17th.—It was officially announced that M. Gregorii Sokolnikof 
had been appointed Soviet Ambassador to ].ondon. 

It was announced that the Conference of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party, held from November 10th to 17th, had decided 
to expel Bukharin, as the leader of the Right Wing, from the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the Party. 

The Central Committee also censured Rykoff and Tomsky. Details of the 
great party purge being carried out were published, and showed that about 
100,000 Communists had recently been expelled for various heresies. 

Herr Scheffer, Moscow correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, was refused 
permission to remain in Russia. 

November 17th.—Attacks on Chinese lines in Manchuria. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

November 18th.—Statement in Parliament re Anglo-Soviet relations. (Se 


Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. 

November 5th.—It was announced that a new reciprocal Agreement had 
been concluded with Canada dealing with the admission into both countries 
of civil aircraft, the licensing of pilots, etc. 

November 6th.—The first South African Minister presented his credentials 
to President Hoover, who informed him that a Legation was shortly to be 
established in Cape Town. 

November 11th—In an Armistice Day speech in Washington the President 
made a statement on the policy the United States would follow, and the pre 
cedure to which they would consent for the organisation and maintenance ¢ 
world peace. He also offered for the consideration, not exclusively but 
primarily, of the British and American peoples a proposal that “ food ships 
should be made free of any interference in times of war,” and placed oD the 
same footing as hospital ships, on the ground that the starvation of wome! 
and children should be removed from the weapons of warfare. The feat of 
deprivation of food among nations depending on seaborne supplies had bee! 
among the most compelling causes of increased navies and military alliance 
The so-called freedom of the seas, he said, was simply the right of privet 
citizens to trade in war-time as they did in peace. 

Mr. Hoover also said that although the world was comparatively at pea’ 
the men under arms, including active reserves, numbered almost 30 million’ 
or nearly 10 millions more than in 1914. Combatant ships showed a decreas, 
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but aircraft and other instruments of destruction were far more potent than 
ever before. , 

The people of America did not wish to have one gun or one armed man 
beyond what was necessary for defence only ; and they would reduce their 
1aval strength in proportion to any other; “it only remains for the others 
to sav how low they will go. It cannot be too low for us.” 

The only real guarantee of peace was the spirit of goodwill and friendliness, 
to create respect and confidence, etc., between peoples. 

The President also emphasised the importance of the United States 
extending its treaties with other countries providing for the settlement of 
disputes by conferences, enquiry as to fact, arbitration, and the World Court, 
but repeated that it would not join the League of Nations because it could not 
subscribe to the principle of forcible “ sanctions’ (under Article 16 of the 
(ovenant), and was not willing to pledge its action in advance. He admitted 
the inadequacy of the existing machinery for the pacific settlement of disputes 
and the need for the strengthening of those provisions for it which might make 
“ sanctions ’’ unnecessary. 

November 12th.—Announcement re appointment of British Ambassador. 
(See Great Britain.) 

November 13th.—Release of Mr. Brenner. (See China: External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 

November 15th.—Publication as White Paper of Protocol re the Govern- 
ment’s accession to the Statute of the Hague Court. (See Great Britain.) 

November 16th.—General Dawes’ speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

The Japanese Ambassador communicated to the State Department the 
views of his Government regarding proposed naval reduction, to the effect 


that the ratio of 5-5-3 should be changed, in so far as it related to 10,000 ton 
Sinch gun cruisers, to a ratio of 10-10-7. 


Yugoslavia. 

Novenber 7th.—The Italian Air Attaché in Belgrade was struck by a 
Serb, owing to being involved in a quarrel in an hotel, which led to repre- 
sentations being made by the Italian Minister to the Foreign Office. 

November 9th.—The Belgrade correspondent of the Giornale d’Italia was 
ordered to leave the country owing to objections to the messages sent by him 
to that paper. 

, November 15th.—Opening of Conference re frontier question. (See 
dulgaria.) 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE TARIFF TRUCE. 

The Preliminary Draft Convention to serve as a basis at the proposed 
International Conference for the conclusion of a Tariff Truce which is to be 
held as near to January 30th, 1930, as possible, has now been issued as 4 
League Document (C. 519, M. 177, 1929, 11). 

It consists of a preamble and XXII Articles. 

Articles I-VII, bind signatories not to raise their import or export Customs 
duties or accessory charges of whatever nature, on goods imported from oy 
exported to other contracting States; not to impose any fresh internal 
duties or charges on such imported goods, nor to increase existing differentia] 
rates; not to apply any fresh legislative or administrative hindrances oy 
such goods, and to apply between themselves the provisions of the Imports 
and Exports Prohibition Convention, whether parties to it or not. The 
duration of the ‘‘ truce ”’ is left undetermined, as is the date from which it js 
to take effect. The Economic Committee recommends, however, that the 
latter date should be as near as possible to October Ist, 1929, and in any 
case before the meeting of the Conference. This is to prevent States from 
quickly raising their tariffs before signing. Article XVII, wihch provides 
for accessions, safeguards the original signatories against similar action by 
acceding States by allowing signatories to object, if these States have been 
raising their tariffs. A Conference will then decide on the request for accession. 

Article VIII excepts from the Convention duties of a purely fiscal 
character. 

Articles IX-XI allow the right of States to make tariff adjustments 
* for the purpose of meeting grave emergencies afiecting essential factors of 
their economic life,’’ where indispensable and after notification ; also to 
make technical adjustments and modifications, and to compensate themselves 
should a treaty under which they granted exceptionally favourable tariffs be 
denounced by a State not signatory to the Convention. Article XI allows 
contracting States to make ‘“ certain exceptions,’ to be enumerated in an 
annex. 

The Convention does not propose any undertakings affecting the 
commercial policy of signatory States, nor their attitude towards third parties, 
but it cannot invalidate more favourable bi-lateral treaties existing between 
contracting parties (Article XIII). 

An appeal to arbitration before the Council of the League or other body 
is provided for disputes regarding the interpretation or application of the 
Convention. It is understood that this applies in part to requests for 
exemptions which could not be foreseen on concluding the Convention. 

A State can declare on signature that the Convention does not apply t 
the whole or part of its Colonies, Protectorates or Mandated Territories 
(Article XVIII). re 

Finally, the contracting Parties agree to take part in the negotiations 
provided for in the Assembly Resolution “‘ for the conclusion of collective 
agreements to facilitate economic relations by any means which may seen 
be practicable.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

A book entitled ‘‘ Ten Years’ Life of the League of Nations,’’ 1919-192, 
with an Introduction by The Right Hon. The Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, kK... 
edited by John Eppstein, Publicity Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union, will be published this month by The May Fair Press, price »5. 3d. 
Se free. The articles contained in it are by various authors, and are prefaced 

y forewords by statesmen who themselves have led the League’s work. The 
book is profusely illustrated. 
(By the curtesy of the League of Nations Union). 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1929. 
fov. 25th *Conference on Transport of a apers 
wt and Periodicals .. " -. Geneva. 
posed Dee, 5th *3rd International Conference on Import and 
to be Export Prohibitions and Restrictions .. Paris. 
L asa . 9th *Committee on the Uniification of Trans- “ 
port Statistics .. . Paris. 
. 19th Meeting of Committee of Directors of the 
stoms International Institute of Intellectual 
ym or Co-operation ao + -- Paris. 
lernal 1930. 
ential Jan. 6th International Technical Conference on Coal 
eS On Industry .. -. Geneva. 
ports », 10th *Committee of Agricultural Experts — -. Geneva. 
The . 13th *Opium Central Board ‘a o" .. Geneva. 
h it is » 15th *Economic Committee in - .. Geneva. 
t the ». lth *Financial Committee .. Geneva. 
1 any » 20th *Advisory Commission on Traffic in “Opium 
from and other Dangerous Drugs .. .. Geneva. 
ides ., 20th *58th Session of the Council «a .. Geneva. 
m. by » 2st Five-Power Naval Conference . London. 
» been » 24th *Central Opium Board oa sa .. Geneva. 
sslon. - *Supervisory Commission... os .. Geneva. 
fiscal Feb. 17th *International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange . Geneva. 
nents Hi Mar. 13th *Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
rs Ol national Law i The Hague. 
s0 April 2nd *Traffic in Women and Children Committee Geneva. 
selves » 9th *Child Welfare Committee .. “ -» Geneva. 
fis be May 2nd International Economic Conference of 
lows the International Federation of League 
in an of Nations Societies .. rT .. Geneva. 
13th *International Conference on _ Bills of 
the Exchange Geneva. 
rties, » Sth-10th First International Congress of "Mental 
ween Hygiene .. = oe ° .. Washington. 
19th *Fiseal Committee .. we ae .. Geneva. 
body » 26th } 
f the to Meeting of International Council of Women Vienna. 
s for June 7th |} 
. June 10th *Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
ly to mittee .. - Geneva. 
wories July 17th International Conference of the World’s Lyndhurst, 
sd Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association | England. 
tions Aug. 2nd-9th 22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto .. Oxford. 
ctive Ba Sept. 2nd 36th Conference of International Law 
m to Association ne os es .. New York, 
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